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Hotes. 


Commissioner Baker has handed us the fol- 
lowing words of Edward Everett. Make the 
longest and wisest speech in behalf of common 
school education possible, and if you condense 
it into the same space as these lines, it cannot 
say more. We agree with Mr. Baker in be- 
lieving that this indicates the field for public 
education : 

To read the English language well, to write 
with despatch a neat, legible hand, and be mas- 
ter of the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to 
dispose of at once, with accuracy, every ques- 
tion of figures which comes up in practice—I 
call this a good education. And it you add the 
ability to write grammatical lish, I re- 
gard it as au excellent education. These are 
the tools. You can do much with them, but 
you are hopeless without them. They are the 
foundation ; and unless you in with these, 
not with flashy attainments, a little geology, and 
per oe ologies and osophies, are ostentatious 
ru 


There are many who see the advantages of 
Kindergarten education and training, and like 
every novelty, the demand arises that it be ‘‘in- 
troduced” at once. The fact is, it is being in- 
troduced altogether too fast, because there are 


those who profess Kindergarten knowledge and 
have it not. There were those ten years ago or 
more went about exhibiting their knowledge of 
the so-called ‘‘ object system,” and did it irre- 
parable damage. If there is any one thing we 
ardently wish, it is that the public would let the 
ideas of Froebel take root in the minds of our ed- 
ucators and the fruit will take care of itself. 
The following advice from the Christian Union 
we deem especially bad : 

Certain educators are recommending that 
Kindergarten departments be established in con- 
nection with our public-school system, and we 
most heartily approve the suggestion. As, how- 

many needed reforms get into operation 
very ily, because of the lack of some one to 
ee wea Cee cenit cereeetene 

every citizen parent has a right to in- 
form himself (or herself) on the Ki 
system, to importune teachers and members of 
school committees, to interest their neighbors, 
to search for persons containing the mental 
qualifications necessary to Kindergarten teach- 
ers, and to assist in defraying the expense 
(which is not ial education of 
such teachers. 











great) of the special 

1 Where the public authorities 
will not move, a Kindergarten can be cheaply 
established by private enterprise. 
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Gollege Department. 


A National University. 


The question, however, is to be settled upon 
other grounds than those of mere scholarshi 
The argument for a national university — 

upon a principle which has not yet 
widely recognised in this country, that of 
the rights and duties of the state as distinguish- 
ed from the individual citizens. The Cincinna- 
ti ial lately described these systems of 
et mye as the ‘‘ magyots of national saving- 
nks and national telegraph poles, national 
railways and national pumpkin-seed distribu- 
tions.” Jefferson, in his suspicion and jealo 
of the national government, sought to belittle it 
i aes it as the department of foreign 
irs. 





If the state, whose sole function by the non- 
interference theory is to defend individual 
liberty, may maintain schools, that is to say, 
may take the money of a bachelor, not to secure 
his freedom of innocent action, but to educate 
his neighbor's children, upon the ground that 
it is _— advantage, or that taxes will be 
redu by it, or for whatever reason, then it is 
only necessary to prove that a railroad, or a 
telegraph, or a pumpkin-seed distribution will 
be a general advantage to justify the state in 
building roads and protecting industries and 
distributing pumpkin seeds. 

It is therefore doubtful whether o ition to 
a national university is wisely founded upon the 
hostility of such a project to what is called the 
American principle ot government non-interfer- 
ence. For, whatever may be the assertions of 
those who may wish it were otherwise, if the 
American principle is to be found in American 
practice, it is not that of non-interference. The 
state, or the government, has established schools 
and fostered industries, and subsidized rail- 
roads and steamers, and carried letters and 
newspapers, and distributed pumpkin seeds ; 
and it is not easy to see why it may not, with 
entire consistency, establish a university. The 
practical question would be whether it is, upon 
the whole, desirable to make another exception 
to the general rule of non-interference. 





ing to the long continued ill feeling among 
the students and Faculty of Dickinson College, 
Penn., the trustees have declared the chairs of 
all the faculty but President McCauley, vacant. 


Oxford University is one thousand years old, 
and exultsin an annual income of one million 
dollars, and a library of five hundred and twenty 
thousand volnmes.— 


The trustees of Andover Seminary have elected 
Rev. Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople. as Lec- 
turer of the Seminary on Foreign Missions. 


The Hampton, Va., Normal and Industrial 
School for colored youth has opened with 300 
students. 


Prof. 8. P. Sadtler, Ph. D., has been elected 
Professor of General Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph S. St.John has been appointed Teach- 
er of Science in the State No School of Al- 
bany, N. Y., vice Professor L. C. Cooley, re- 
signed. 


Dr. Trumpp, of the University of Tubingen, 
oS? Sa Professor of Persian an 

rabic. Dr. Trumpp is the author of a gram- 
mar of the Afghan language. 

The faculty of Williams College are firm in 
their determination to abolish all useless and 
and Songer ” customs.” The pre- 
sent F class a short time ago challenged 
the Sophomore class to a ‘‘cane rush.” Tho ar- 





rangements were nearly completed when the 
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state of affairs came to the ears of the faculty. 
The President met the Freshmen at their next 
recitation, and announced that further action in 
the matter would be at their peril. Thus a dis- 
graceful scene was avoided. It is, perhaps, due 
the Freshman class to say that there was a re- 
port to the effect that the faculty had given = 
mission for the rush, provided that it should be 
conducted in an honorable manner. 


Prussta.—The following studies are obliga- 
tory in the elementary schools: Religion, the 
mother-tongue, including writing, and grammar, 
arithmetic, practical elementary geometry, geo- 
graphy, the elements of natural history, the ele- 
ments of physics, drawing, singing, gymnastics, 
and. for girls, needlework. To each of the last 
four branches the pupils of the apper classes 
are required to give two hours weekly. 


The students of the university at Ann Arbor, 
seem to be in an intermittent fever of disturb- 
ance. Since the hazing difficulties have been 
settled, their pulse has gone down, but it rose 
to fever heata few days ago, by the interference 
of the police with their wrestling and other ath- 
letic sports carried on upon their own grounds. 
There seems to be good reason to believe that 
the students in this case were unfairly dealt 
with, but they have since lost something of their 
claim to public sympathy by a noisy street pa- 
rade, calculated to bring on a collision between 
them and the police. So imminent was the 
danger that a large number of citizens were 
armed as special police, and a militia = 
was held in readiness for any emergency. Suc 
disturbances are a disgrace to the university; 
and, unless a stop is put to them, Ann Arbor 
will cease to attract any reputable students to its 
halls. 


The students of the St. Andrew's University, 
Scotland, are talking of choosing {Mr. Darwin 
for their next Rector. Mr. Huxley lost the last 
election by three votes. 


Rev John Hussey, of Lockland, Ohio, has 
been appointed Professor of Botany in Purdue 
College, Lafayette, Ind. 


Mr. Corcoran, of Washington City, has offer- 
ed to give $25,000 to Columbia College in that 
city, provided others will give $50,000. We are 
glad that $5,000 is already secured. 


-—~ 
~-+-o 


There were examined recently, in Boston, 
thirty-six candidates for two vacant sub-master- 
ships in the lish High School, aud here are 
the subjects with which the Ba. enews are re- 
quired to be familiar. What scholars must have 

resented themselves; they would compare 

vorably with young Mill, who has become so 
famous an example. Why not examine the 
teacher of drawing or of music in reading, so 
that it may be known if he can pronounce his 
words so as to be understood by his hearers? or 
in declamation, or in geometry, and especially 
in physiology. But here are the subjects : 
Drawing, ; mmanship, reading, declamation, 
commercial arithmetic, bookkeeping, algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, physical geography, 
physiology, botany, mineralogy, astronomy, 
natural philosophy, chemistry, moral philo- 
sophby, mstitution of the United States, 
rhetoric, composition, English literature, Latin, 
French, and mit! 


Technical information, and that quickness of 
apprehension which some call smartness, are 
not so valuable to a human being, as sensibility 
to the beautiful, and a spontaneeous apprecia- 
tion of the divine influences which fill the realms 
of vision and sound, and the world of action and 
feeling. 

The New Yous Scnoor Jovsnar is without 
doubt the most serviceable and profitable paper 
for teachers. No live teacher should be without 


it. 
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(Written for the New York Scuoo. JourNat. ing for these will all come to baby. and that is 


THE HAUNTED TEACHER, °*““ awful to think about. 


| At this time I did not own any house, but asI 
The Old Scratch Come Again. 


| felt sure the Trustees of the Academy would 

employ me so long as I was faithful, 1 began to 
| consider the question of purchasing a suitable 

property. A few streets from where I lived was 
Not every thing we hear or see can be ac- | a pleasant little cottage that my wife and I had 
counted for; the course of nature about us is a | often admired. It looked cheerful, well built, 
part of the infinite, we are creatures of a day, ,and in excellent repair. In fact it looked so 
and built on the principle that we are to under- | like a home that I was taken by: surprise when 
stand but a limited part of the world about us, | ® real estate broker informed me that it was for 


AN ORIGINAL GHOST STORY. 


andin us. Our sight takes in the visible, but 


| sale, and on low terms. 


“Why” I said, ‘do 


the largest part of creation, the forces of things | they sell that elegant homestead.” The agent 


are unseen, and beyond us. All the elements, 
the chemists tell us may be put into the gaseous 
state, so that we may justly expect much to be 
beyond our penetration. Forces lie about us, 
we are forces—agents, results only are visible. 
We infer the actor from effects, or we believe 
there is a connection between them, but we do 
not know it. In fact, we only conjecture there 
are such things as forces, we can never know 
them absolutely. It may be absurd not to be- 
lieve there are unseen agencies, but their exis- 
tence is not proved. Realy, then, we ought not 
to wonder at occurrences. Why should’nt these 
these things be? Let these occur frequently, 
and we cease to remark them. 

About fifteen years ago I was principal of 
Monticello Academy, in Blakton. My duties 
took me away from home at eight in the morn- 
ing, andI was sure to be back to tea at six 
o'clock in the evening. When I first came to 
the Academy I found there an elegent young 
lady as vice-principal, and—ahem !—I was so 





could give no definite answer, and although the 
price seemed low, I was less struck by that than 
by the fact that it was offered at all. And my 
wife too felt as though it was one of the remark- 
able things. 

We canvassed the house every night, I looked 
at the neighborhood, I inquired if the title was 
perfect. I even sought the builder to know 
about the construction of the edifice. Every- 
thing seemed to be right. Yet it seemed strange 
to me that so elegant a bomestead should be for 
sale. ‘‘Well I don’t understand why they 
should want to sell it,” was the usual closing 
remark of every conversation about the house. 
“Nor I either,” would my dutiful wife respond. 
Nevertheless 1 concluded to buy it, and so abont 
the end of April we entered into possession, 
The former owner was a singular man. He 
was a tall, dark complexioned, dark haired gen- 
tlemen of about thirty-eight years. His wife 
very much resembled him. While they did not 
seem morose, they seemed to live apart from 


well plessed with her management that—well | leach other. Never in each others society, 


became very much interested in her ; in fact, I 


never apparently jointly interested in the sale of 


could not but speculate in her abilities in the | the property, never in the street together, they 
house-keeping department. I one day, inno- seemed each to uve their own separate exist- 
cently enough, too, said that ‘I thought teach- }ence, thoughts and occupations. It wes stipu- 
ing unfitted ladies for the duties of the kitchen | lated that I should pay the entire purchase 
and dining room.” She very promptly replied, money before I entered into posse+s 0», and as 
“That she had been brought up to manage a| this was not unusual I did not object. I also 
house, and liked it far better than the lavors | bought a good deal of the furniture, as the for- 


®. r | — 7 ; ay . . 
and cares of a school-room.” This set me to | ™¢? Owner was intending to leave for Europe as 


thinking still more, and so—yes, we were mar- 
ried at the end of the term. 
My wife was a cheerful little woman, and I 


house as she did up at the academy. 
the process of time that strange, 


our rooms. Charming indeed was little Jennie. 
It did seem to me that we were certainly going 


to beat the neighbors in the way of having the | 


neatest, and brightest little infant ever known: 
there was no pretty way but our child had it. 
And it will not be strange if my wife fairly doted 
on the child; buttons were off my shirt, my 
breakfast was frequently late, and, but baby’s 
breakfast never failed, and her buttons were al- 
ways in place. 

I shall only give those circumstaces that now 
seem to have been the important ones, 
days. Ihad contrived to have quitea sum of 
money in the savings bank, I also had my life 


insured, and then I remember of the entrance | 


of baby number Two. And we had the same 
raptures over this little angel, as we did over 
number One. Perhaps a little bit sobered, per- 
haps a dim feeling came over us at times that 
the being in the world, and the going out, the 
hunger, the hate, the despair, the joy, the hop- 


| with my purchase. 


: tion, so we staid at the hotel over night. 
in those | next day found us getting things rapidly ‘to 
| rights.” I must have taken my new house to 





| soon as possible. 
| 


One cold and raw day, then, found us movy- 


| ing into our house in Van Buren street, two 


; Cabal | d from the corner. 
think she succeeded as well in managing in our | peer nee ie 


The building was wood 
two stones in height, surmounted with a man- 


An = sard roof. It was painted white and had the 
but intensely | favorite New 
human sound, the cry ofa baby was heard in | 


England color for blinds. A light 
tower shot up at one anyle, and in this was a 
handsome porch. Altogether, as I went back- 
wards and forwards helping in now he piano, 
and now the cook stove, the wash-tub full of 


| bread, cakes and cold meat, the cradle filled 
| with crockery, the blankets enclosing pictures 


and looking glasses, I felt immensely satisfied 
I mentally said, ‘‘no one 
could buy the house of me for twice the sum 
I had paid.” On the first day we could not get 
our furniture all settled for convenient occupa- 
The 


school the next day, for I found myself often 
thinking about it, I hurried through with the 
lessons. I was not particular about the gram- 
mar,. arithmetic, or geography lessons, my 
thoughts were elsewhere. I was, in fact, ner- 
vous about my houseand family. The former 
was uninsured rnd the other would be cross I 
was sure. Nvw I was not afraid of that, but I 








loved her too well to have herin annoyance. So 
for once the hours run too slwly for me. 1 dis- 
missed the scholars and stepped into the dress- 
ing room to throw on my coat and hat, when I 
Was surprised 1o see my wife sitting in one of 
the chairs. As soon as she saw me, I knew 
something was the matter; her face said so. 

‘‘Well, Mury, what is the matter?” 

“Why, Alfred, that house,” then her voice 
sank to a whisper, so low I could scarcely hear 
it, ‘‘is haunted !” 

‘Haunted !” said I in so startled atone, thar 
one or two of the pupils in the pall looked at 
me, in inquiring sarprise. 

“Yes, it is haunted !” 

After a moment's thought J buist out into 
laughter. 

‘-Ycu are too sensible to believe such nonsense, 
I hope.” 

‘*Well, there are strange things going on there 
at any rate,”’ 

Not wishing to attract attention, I started for 
my house with my wife. . I was really startled. 
[ ran ever in my m.nd one fact that every busi- 
ness man would certainly allow to himself te be 
of weight; I had bought the house for about half 
its value. Why did the owner sell it to me so 
cheaply? This, and a whole train of similar 
thoughts passed through my mindas I walked 
along with my wife, and feluher grasp my arm 
very tightly, as if for assurance and protection. 
Her story, when I had got it divested of all ex- 
traneous matters, was to this effect : 

She had gone on putting things into order, 
and sat down to do a little sewing. It was en- 
tirely quiet, and she was planning out the mor- 
row campaigns of cleaning, of putting up beds 
and of putting down carpets—when a very 
slight scratching was heard behind the black- 
walnut and oak wainscot of the dining-room, 
where she sat. 

**Rats ?” I said. 

*‘But wait a moment.” said she; “I thought 
it Was rats, too, but it was a peculiar sound. It 
would scratch a little and then stop, as if invit- 
ing my attention. I stopped to listen, and then 
it played away quite lively; then it seemed to 
go to the mantle-shelf. First it was at oneend, 
then the other; and it seemed to move with 
marvi lous rapidity, taking no time at all to go 
backward and forward. In fact it seemed to be 
going through a set of gymnastic impossibilities 
just to astonish and perplex me. AndI sat in 
breathless astonishment. I tried to explain it; I 
thought of insecis, of cockroaches, of fleas, of 
death-watches, but if there was one here there ° 
was a dozen, yes a hundred. And then, too, it 
was all in earnest. After a little while I said, 
“I won't be bothered,” and turned to my sew- 
ing; and the noise seemed to diminish and 
finally disappear. I began to think of what we 
would undertake first to do in the morning, 
then of other things, and at last of you, and 
hoped the new carpets you had opened would 
go on nicely. Then I wondered what you 
would say to the noise, when it broke out again 
as livelyasever. It went through with all the 
performances it could think of, It danced 
about-and seemed perfectly wild with dchght. 
I could not help thinking of the devil in the 
bottle our professor of chemistry used to ahow 
us. Now here was a real lively imp behind the 
boards, grinding and hopping and frightening 
me half to death, and himself gay at the result. 
Again I put thinking of it out of my mind, and 





ee 
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again its brilliant scratching slowly faded and 
finally ceased. Tired out I went to bed.” 

‘‘And you have not heard itthis morning?” 

“No, butI shall to-night I know. And, A lfred, 
there is one thing Iam resolved upon, I shall 
not stay there at night alone;’ and making a 
desperate effort, almost throwing her arms 
around me then and there in the streets, in a 
desperate tone of voice: ‘‘I shall not stay there 
without you !” . 

My wife was not an ordinary woman. She 
was a highly educated girl. a wide reader, a 
clear reasoner. and of good, firm health. I felt 
sure there was something the matter. I am 
naturally skeptical of all strange things. I 
don’t believe in ghests; I do believe in slight-of- 
hand, for I have seen—in fact, practiced enough 
to convince myself that I could have made a 
hving by it. I do believe in mesmerism, so- 
caled. I know tere is an undiscovered force 
in nature that goes by various names, such as 
*‘freed mind,” ‘‘odic influence,” &c., and that 
this lies at the bottom of the spiritualism of this 
and all other days. So that I could not but 
feel that in the new building, in which I 
had so fondly hoped to tind a home, I should 
have an annoyance. I mentaly wondered if I 
would sell it for as much as I paid, and get out 
of the difficulty. While these things were rup- 
ning through my mind we had arrived at the 
gate. Yesit wasa lovely spot. The green 
lawn, not large, but so nice; the wisteria that 
so gracefully hung over the porch, the tower, 
and the large bay window—all seemed just what 
] wanted for my home. 

On examining the exterior of the wainscot, all 
seemed to be solid; so did the mantel. I felt 
reassured. I sat down tothe table and drank a 
cup of coffee, and heard the story over again. 
A suspicion crossed my mind that perhaps the 
former owner had fixed np something to make 
me sick of my bargain, and that he intended to 
manage it so that I wenld sell it back to him 
very cheap. This I determined to forestall. 

I went out and inquired for him—he had left 
on the train the preceeding day, but for what 
place I could not learn. Again, I thought my 
wife was timid and nervous, and a cricket sung 
too loudand shrill. This seemed on the whole 


‘Sure I heard any. Why Iam assure as I 
am that I am here ” 

‘Well, it was rats.” 

“Rats! Now that is too bad! It was not 
rats, and my opinion is that we shall have 
trouble with that thing yet.” 

Now this was my opinion, but I did not dare 
tosay so for fear of casting a gloom on her 
mind, so I merely said: 

“Oh, no. 

Finally we had tea, and then, the tea things 
cleared away, we both sat down. I was read- 
ing the newspaper, the lamp was lighted, and I 
was about two feet from the wainscot. Yes, I 
heard a slight scratch in the woodwork, once, 
then two or three times, then a little louder, 
then a little defiantly, as if it meant, ‘Don't 
you hear me? what do you think of it? how do 
you like it?’ I said nothing, as though I did 
not hear it. Meanwhile I meditated, and as I 
thonght the scratching went on, I thought of the 
squirrels I had seen up in the trees, holding 
uuts, biting a little and then hopping about and 
looking at me. This scratcher seemed to know 
we were there. 

At last my wife said: 

**Don’t you hear it ?” 

‘‘What ?” (looking around in ignorance. ) 

“Why, that scratching in the wall?” 

I pretended to listen, and was obliged to say: 

“Why, that little ticking—is that what you 
heard? Why, that is nothing.” 
AsI gave my attention to it, the little (what 
shall I callit? ) redoubled its efforts. Now it 
was at one end, and then, without the lapse of a 
moment, it was heard at the other. It seemed 
certainly to have intelligence. As if knowing we 
were listening, it flew about incessantly. Final- 
ly it was heard in the work-stand drawer; quick 
as thought I drew it out—it was empty! Then 
it was in the very wood of the top of the stand; 
and, as if determined to show us what it could 
do, it ascended into the very lamp, and drum- 
med away as lively as before inside the very 
glass chimney! Who could but admire the lit- 
tle salamander? For my part, I gave up my in- 
diguation. 


I began to speculate as to the cause of these 
qneer proceedings. But all my suppositions 





so good an explanation, that I smiled at my 
ability to furnish so probable an explanation. I 
did not. however, suggest this to her. For, I) 
reasoned, it is badenough to be cheated —it is 
more still to have it insinuated that you are not} 
smart. 

I went and came, I was busy at every moment. 
I had gota permission fromthe trustees to be | 
off duty that day, and so I was hanging pic-| 


came to nothing, and so we went to bed won- 
dering and perplexed. We both agreed we | 
would say nothing about the matter. We would: | 
in fact, ignore tbe visitor entirely. But this was 
not so easily done. In fact we had a lively at. 


of the grave? There seemed to be nothing 
sepulchral in the tone of our visitor, on the con- 
trary, it was, to me, full of cheerfulness and ac- 
tivity. 

But the cousin could not conceal these strange 
things, and soon the town was discussing the 
strange noises at No. 73 Van Buren street. We 
had no end of visitors, The old and young, the 
foolish and learned alike came to listen and to 
depart no wiser than they came. Various were 
the conjectures. One said it was an “omen,” 
another that it was ‘‘electricity,” another the 
“snapping of the fibers of wood on account of 
the heat from the furnace.” Another that it was 
a ‘‘spiritual manifestation,” and advised us to 
ask questions and see if it could answer them. 
| Another that “‘the former occupants had com- 
| mitted some crime,” as having murdered some 
| one and expended the money obtained in build- 
| ing this house; another without considering the 
| politeness of the matter, said it was a ‘judg- 
ment” on me for some crime I had committed. 
Of this[ bad thought myself, but as I could 
think of nothing except having bought the 
house at halt its value, I concluded that it was 
hardly meant for me. 

How we managed to live through all this, I 
know not. There was never a day but some 
one could have been seen standing on the side- 
walk in front, looking at the dining room win- 
dows with a most intent gaze. Indeed, the 
house was often pointed out by those passing in 
carriages—it was one of the remarkable things 
of theplace. My wife and I kept up a sturdy 
front tothis. For my part I was not going to 
be ousted from my home by a force so feeble as 
was here manifested. I had bought and paid 
for this mansion and no one but the sheriff 
should dispossess me. 

My wife began to suffer under this ex- 
citement. The exclamations of the cousin, the 
suggestions of the visitors, the tabooing of the 
aristocracy of the town who looked upon this as 
ungenteel, the article that appeared in the 
Weekly Sentinel, the evident critical examina- 
tion made of our faces as we walked in the street, 
and finally the proposition of one of our neigh- 
bors that we should invite in the ministers and 
other good people, (including himselt,) enough 





| to make a committee of seven to whom we should 


unbosom the wickedness im our past lives, (to- 
wards which this noise seemed to point,) this 
brought on really a low nervous fever. I was 
really st my wit'send. These things were only 





tendant. Now it would be heard on the man- 

tle, then in the clock, seemingly imspecting the | 
works, while I really feared for its safety among | 
the brazen wheels; then it would be the next in- 


to be langhed at, generally, but somehow this 
was becoming no laughing matter. In a few 
days my wife recovered, and I proposed that we 
should go and visit a loving old uncle of mine. 


tosiga putting up eusteiun’ decewina bedetends stant in the wainecot (its favorite haunt,) and | We traveled on the railroad about seventy-five 
’ » g bed 


and cleaning out the cellar. I could not, how- 


ever, wholly dismiss the strange thing from my | 


then in the work-stand, in the drawer, in the | 
s : . i 
lamp, in the work-box. I carefully examined | 


miles and then drove back into the part wilder- 
ness and partly wheat fields about twenty miles. 


mind. When Iwas t irs I thought of it, for the motion or vibration of the wood, but did | {It was nearly dark on a November day when we 
and when I was getting in the piano I remem- jnot discover any. Really, this was an inpene-| arrived. Uncle James and aunt Hannah were 


bered it again. I did not doubt my wife was | 
brooding over it, but pretended I nad forgotten 
all about it. 


“T cannot make it out.” 


trable mystery, 


Very soon after we got setiled an unmarried | 


in excellent spirits on our arrival. We had a 
jolly occasion around the ample fire-place—we 


cousin eame to see my wife. She, of course, | alternately roasted one side and then the other. 
|soon knew the secret. She bad but one expla-| 


The evening had scarcely begun when a rain- 


eee | naticn to offer, which was intended perhaps to | storm set in—wind, rain and lightning, never- 
‘What do you mean!” (Air of entire forget- | be bcth philosophical and consolatory—that it | theless we were safe. 


fulness and ignorance. ) foreboded a death in the family. This, asIex-| When we retired to our room right under the 
“You know what I mean.” (A pause.) pected, profoundly impressed my wife. Which | broad roof, the wind came down in torrents. It 
“Oh, you mean that scratching.” one of us four? was the question. Was it dar- beat against the windows with great violence. 
“Yes,” | ling Jennie in the crib, cr was it sweet Mollie | The air came in various crevices in such gusts 
“Well, I don’t know. Are you sure you heard |in the cradle, or the husband she so tenderly | as to threaten to extinguish the light. We were, 
any?” jloved, or was the mother herself to be a tenant | however, in excellent spirits in spite of the 
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storm. Our garments thrown aside and just 
ready to lie down, nly wife said: “At any rate 
we shall have none of those annoying sounds 
here.” 

And then began a series of the most active, 
energetic, persistent scratchings, tickings and 
vibrations ever heard. It was on the window 
pane, the window frame, on the wash stand, on 
the posts of the bed, on the pillows, in the 
plastering above us, in fact it was everywhere. 
It was some time before we fell asleep. We 
were deeply chagrined. The noise seemed to 
follow us. We had thought it aimed at the 
house. Now it was spiteful, vindictive and sav- 
age towards us. And at this rate what could we 
do to save ourselves. We might cross the sea, 
but this could go too and torment us in Italy 
and France. We both felt that it was no laugh- 
ing matter to be “haunted.” Turning over 
these things we fell asleep. 

When we awoke the sun shone brightly. The 
storm had spent its fury. Morning had come 
in beauty and splendor. We forgot our fears, 
our dread annoyance. As the remembrance of 
the last night came back we grew sad. We ex- 
pected a return of the mystery but it never came. 
in the storm it vanished. What wasit? Who 
knows? 


ww 
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Moral Education. 


Our test educational reformer, Horace 
Mann, dwelt with the greatest emphasis on the 
importance, the absolute necessity of moral in- 
struction in public schools; and he saw the 
means no less clearly than the end. He would 
have children taught, for instance, the wrong- 
fulness of taking advantage of another’s over- 
sight, as in paying fares, making change, etc. ; 
of deceiving by failing to tell the truth when 
there is no downright lying; and so on with 

oints in practical morals that rise every day. 
Ts there any insuperable difficulty in such teach- 
ing? Is there any question of its importance? 
Will the girl, for example, who has been made to 
comprehend the wickedness of malicious gossip 
have learned a less valuable lesson than when 
she masters simple interest ? 

Turning from what may be to what is, we tear 
there is ground for dissatisfaction. The sins ot 
the common schools, no doubt, are oftener of 
omission than commission ; but they are not in- 
variably free from positive faults. In how many 
schools in this country have the arts ef decep- 
tion and evasion been rednced to a minimum? 
In how many does not a quietly dishonest scho- 
lar get more favor than an honestly mischievous 
one? Nay, do all teachers conform to a rigidly 
severe standard of honesty? Do they resort to 
no artifices nor tricks to entrap the delinquent 
or push on the dull? How often are teachers 
ryequired to work harder to eradicate dishonesty 
in every shape than to keep their schools in such 
a condition as to ‘‘make a good show?” In our 
own acquaintance with school childreu, we hear 
a great deal from them of small deceptions 
which they or others have practised ae their 
teachers. There sevms to be a very wide-spread 
demoralization on this point. Now the best 
methods of teaching provide for the suppression 
of the vices of the school room, as well as for 
the clearest instruction in daily lessons ; and the 
first evil outweighs the second in importance. 
To tolerate school-room frauds is to allow the 
very foundations of public morality to be weak- 
ened. Such a course is prophetic of defaulters, 
embezzlers, and venal politicians in the rising 
generation. 

Except the churches, no institutions can be 
compared with the public schools as to their 
influence on the character of the people. Such 
faults as the schools have arise from public neg- 
ligence, rather than the delinquency of individ- 
uals. Public attention, accordingly, cannot be 
too urgently called to the absolute necessity of 
making and keeping pure the fountain from 
which such far-reaching influences flow.—Jnde- 
pendent. 








Gducational Press. 


Value of Education in Art and Science. 


In England it has been computed that S125 
represents the cost of a highly skilled over a un- 
skilled workman; and that this cost of a skilled 
workman in less than one yesr’s purchase of his 
increased value to the nation. 

A single fact will illustrate the value of skilled 
labor in producing the best machinery. A Pitts- 
burgh cotton manufacturing company wanted a 
new Corliss steam engine to take the place of 
one they then had. The offer of one for $8,- 
500 was refused, A second offer, for the fuel 
saved in five years by the use of the new engine, 
disclosed the fact that the saving would be $200 
per month, or $12,000 in five years. The en- 
gine wastaken at the first offer. The saving 
from machinery running evenly, avoiding the 
breaking of threads, was probably equal to the 
saving of fuel. 

Time will not permit us to do more than to al- 
lude to the vast losses arising from ignorant and 
incompetent workmen, engineers, architects, 
overseers, Or Owners of property. The aban- 
doning on the ocean of the French steamship 
L’Amerique through the ignorance of the engi- 
neer; the building by our own government, at a 
cost of $11,000,000, of twenty light draft moni- 
tors, not large enough to the turrets for 
which they were intended; the placing of an en- 
gine at the cost of nearly $800,000, on one of 
our government ships, which was abandoned af- 
ter a single voyage to San Domingo, in which 
the lives of many illustrious men were endang- 
ered; the Pemberton mills disaster, in which of 
the 750 yy 88 were killed, and many dis- 
abled for life; the recent Mill River disaster, 
costing 150 lives and $2,000,000; the falling ofa 
floor in a Syracuse church, killing instantly 14, 
and injuring 100 more; these losses ure familar 
to all. Large sums and many lives are lost by 
incompetent railroad engineers and architects. 
Soils are exhausted, and small crops are gather- 
ed, through ignorance of the chemical and me- 
chanical principles involved in agriculture, We 
are now taking annually nearly $600,000,000 in 
value from the elements of our soil, and it has 
been said that we have taken more in value than 
the entire wealth of the country. Agriculture 
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be increased 33 per cent. By enabling work- 
men to work froma design instead of expensive 
saat, Sasee — save a vast amount of 
time and money. manager of an important 
branch of industry at Worcester, Sabha nerve 
says that, when a lad, he was one of a class of 
Se ane leisure time in 
studying ing. At resent time, eve 

one then in vg. attained an vastens 
position either as manufacturer or manager, and 
each has owed his power to seize the opportuni- 
ty of advancement to his knowledge of draw- 


“Teesiedicettta, ever alive to her educational 
and manufacturing interests, finding that she 
was far behind Europe in the education of her 
laborers, and that, as a co. uence, her indus- 
tries were suffering, adopted wing as one of 
the studies to be taught in all the public schools 
of the State, making it ob ry on every city 
containing over 10,000 inhabitants to furnish 
free instruction in this art to all over fifteen 
years ofage. An Art Director was procured 
from Europe at a salary of $5,000, and generous 
provisions were, in all made. The re- 
sult is most gratifying. 1870, her product 
in printed cottons was over $17,000,000, and 
her other manufactures in which design 1s of the 
first importance, were probably more. Massa- 
chusetts never made a better investment for her 
sons and daughters, and her manufacturing in- 
terests.—CHANCELLOR Woop, in Penn. School 
Journal. 
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John Stuart Mill. 


In these times of complaint that scholars are 
forced to do too much studying; that all the 
natural methods of training are fore untouched, 
and the children are actually driven to study; 
that, owing to the kind of teaching that the pu- 
pil receives, he is no better acquainted with the 
arts and sciences of modern times; in these 
times it gives one pleasure to read in an autobi- 
ography a chapter so pleasant, so entertaining, 
and so full of meat as the chapter in the autobi- 
ography of John Stuart Mill, which tells of his 
education; and a chapter which has proven 
“how much more than is commonly supposed 
may be taught, and well taught, in those early 
years which, in the common modes of what is 
called instruction, are little better than wast- 


is fast becoming chemistry, and husbandry, | ed. 


machinery. 

The Primary School should give a pawteiee 
of objects, their forms and colors and uses. 
doing this, drawing will be found highly useful, 
and it will prove and agreeable p an le from 
studies less interesting. It is, too, the founda- 
tion of technical education, and is important to 
all of every trade and profession. By training 
the eye to keenness, and the hand to accuracy 
and rapidity, it will prove a valuable aid to pen- 
manship, orthography and reading, in all of 
which observation is necessary. In its higher 
forms, geometric, model, mechanical and archi- 
tectural, it should be continued through the 
higher schools and colleges. It is not mere pic- 
ture drawing of which I speak, but something 
higher and more useful. As a result of this 
study, we shall have better artists, engineers, 
mechanics, architects, and designers. Many 
articles, such as glass- pottery, cabinet furniture, 
prints, and other manufactures, may be render- 
ed worthless, or have their values increased 
manyfold according to their designs. Good de- 
signs increase the value of prints from 20 to 30 
per cent. So important is this art of designing 
considered now, thata firm in New York pays a 
designer in shoes $5,000 a year. By the beauty 
of his desi @ manufacturer of silverware in 
wanton, Mase, drove every other manufactur- 
er out of the market. A single manufacturing 
company 1n Massachusetts stated that their de- 
signs cost them $40,000 annually, every dollar 
of which went to England, France and Germa- 
ny. This sum should be saved to our own 
country. 

Workmen do not sufficiently understand the 
importance of drawing. It is said that if this 
art were understood by every journeyman in a 
maachine ahop, the productive efficiency would 





Think of this fact, teachers, ‘‘when I began to 
learn Greek I have been told that it was when I 
was three years old.” And he learned Greek in 
a way which appears to have sound reason in it, 
but which is entirely impracticable in the pre- 
sent arrangements of schools. His father gave 
to him to commit “lists of common Greek 
words with their signification in English, term- 
ed vocables.” Then he learned the inflection 
of nouns and verbs, and was prepared to enter 
upon translation. He began Latin in his eighth 
year and had read at that time Herodotus, Xen- 
ophon, Plato and the works of others. No 
doubt much of this was beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the boy, but still he had the right way 
that is by rendering into English the Greek 
and thus having at hand a large supply of 
words. 
we What do you suppose was his recreation ? 
History; and such history as would fill the mind 
of the average American scholar with awe and 
amazement. Picture to yourselves a child of 
seven reading Hume, Gibbon, Rollin, and wri- 
ters on special _—- of English History. But 
there was this thing in his favor. In the morn- 
ing walks of father and son, the latter gave to 
the former a daily account of the previous day's 
reading. 

When he was eleven he had read all the most 
noted and best Greek and Latin authors, such 
as Virgil, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Cicero, Iliad, 
Od y, Dem ete., etc. Besides he 

“learned elementary Geometry and Algebra 
thoroughly; the differential calculus and other 
portions of the hi mathematics,” and he ac- 
ted as tutor to younger children in their 
stady of Latin and Greek. 

he was eleven he also wrote a history 
of Rome from its settlement to the time of the 
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Licinian Rogations, and ably discussed the 
Agrarian Lawsand ‘‘upheld to the best of his 
ability” the Roman Democratic party. 

It only remains to add that a year or two later 
he took up the study of Logic, Political Econo- 
my, 28 well as the perusal of the Ancient Au- 
thors upon these subjects. 

Here is given a brief but succinct account of 
young Mill, who finished his education at the 
early age of fourteen; for all that was done in 
after years was mainly his own work. At this 
time his pupilage ended. And the question 
arises, what and why so a difference be- 
tween the boys now and this lad? Undoubted- 
ly his was an exceptional case and still not ex- 
ceptional to such a but that the differ- 
ence between the attainments of our boys and 
those of Mill should be lessened in a great de- 


ONO one can deny but that everything is now 
all ready for use, Lexicons, Grammars, etc. 
none of which were within the reach of Mill. 

It is beyond the time of the writer to give in 
full the reasons which seem to him to be the 
cause of this wonderful case of acquiring know- 
ledge. But few boys have a father who can de- 
vote his time to the education of his boy; talent- 
ed lads are not taught separately; classes of 
twenty must be instructed; too much time is 
given to learning the grammar and its excep- 
tions, and too little time to translation, and 
finally the growing tendency to throw Greek and 
Latin out entirely as not worthy any study. 
And yet these seem to be the very foundation 
of young Mill’s education.—Maine Journal of 
Education. 


Cutting Down our Public Schools. 
From The Evangelist. 


We notice with great regret that the Board of 
Apportionment have stricken off $380,000 from 
the estimate submitted by the Board of Educa- 
tion for the ensuing year. The latter Board 
had, at the request of the Comptroller, made 
their estimate as low as they honestly could, 
and preserve the efficiency of the common 
school system. A cnrtailment of $380,000 
must then inflict a serious shrinking somewhere. 
About seven per cent. is taken from salaries of 
teachers, and about twenty per cent. from re- 
pairs, new schools, etc. 

This is false economy. The people of New 
York are always ready to pay taxes for any- 
thing that commends itself to them, and that is 
carefully ed, and we are sure that no 
money spent in this city that sits so lightly as a 
burden on the people’s pockets, or that is so 
cheerfully parted with, as that needed to main- 
tain our public schools. We know personally 
some of those who give gratmtously time and 
anxious thought to make and keep effective 
these schools, and to make the money allotted 
to them go as far as possible, and we are sure 
there are no more conscientious or faithful 
stewards in the public service It is to them a 
labor of love. These institutions are doing a 
great work for our future, a greater work than 
is done by almost any agency, for they train in 
right and wise ways those who will make the 
future of the land. Certainly it is better to 
expend the money in this way than in police 
machinery and courts and prisons. 

Not only so, but visitors from all parts of the 
country and of Enrope inspect our public 
schools, and our influence is thus extended far 
and wide. 

A letter just received from an ex-senator in 
Michigan largely interested in education there, 
says he received more information from visiting 
two of our ward-schools this Fall than in his 
whole life before. Such instituions are justly 
the pride, as well as safety, of the city. 








From The Evening Post. 


The action of the Board of Apportionment in 
reducing the estimates of the l3oard of Educa- 
tion for 1875 by the sum of $380,000, of which 
$186,500 is taken from the estimate for salaries, 
has occasioned much alarm among the 


' of teachers’ salaries and $193,500 trom the other 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


The contemplated reduction of teachers pay 
would be a serious wrong, as the compensation 
is now so small that the best paid principals 
cannot afford to live in-houses of their own, 
while it costs = —- aomdieda 
ter of their ries to pay simply for 
fon = lodging. Besides inflicting much 
hardship, such a course would tend to drive the 
best teachers out of the department, and thereby 
lower the quality of the schools. 
The aggregates of the estimates is $3,683,000, 
including $103,000 for corporate schools; this 
amount is very low, in view of the annexation 
of the new wards, the largely increased attend- 
ance at all the public schools, the necessary 
establishment of new schools and the enlarge- 
ment of others during the last year, the creation, 
by the legislature, ot the Nautical School, and 
the passage of the law for compulsory education. 
The Board of Apportionment had reduced 
these estimates by taking $186,500 from the item 


items, The reduction in the matter of supplies 
alone will seriously embarrass the department. 

In regard to the question of salaries, while 
some members of the Board of Education are 
disposed to favor a reduction, a large majority 
of the School Commissioners were strenuously 
opposed to such a proceeding. The highest 
salary received by any teacher is $3,000, and 
this was paid to only a very few male principals. 
The average salary of teachers was but a 
year in the primary schools, and $750 in the 
grammar. At the present cost of living in this 
city this rate of pay was not only small in itself, 
but less than that received by teachers in other 
places. All good teachers were now constantly 
looking about tor chances to better their con- 
dition, and their discontent was increased by 
the dispostion to tamper with their salaries, 
which had been manifested from time to time 
by certain members of the Board. It was now 
a difficult work to secure a good teacher, as the 
standards and examinations were very rigid, 
and those who were competent sought more re- 
munerative employment. 

A reduction of seven per cent. on the salaries 
of the teachers would largely increase this diffi- 
culty and injure the efficiency of the schools. 
It would also be a severe blow to teachers, who 
havea hard struggle to subsist — their pre- 
sent means. In many cases, as Mr. Beardslee 
says, the female teachers have mothers or other 
relatives dependent upon them for support; and 
he knew of one case in which a whole family 
was mainly sustained by a young lady whose 
salary was less than $600. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Education 
Mr. Beardslee introduced a resolution remon- 
strating against the reduction of estimates, and 
asking the Board of Apportionment to revise its 
decision. This was finally referred to the 
Finance Committee, which at its meeting will 
probably take action on the subject. 


—— 
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Not the least of the calamities attending car- 
pet-bag misrule in South Carolina is the per- 
version of the school fund. Ample provision is 
made in the constitution and statutes for funds 
sufficient to instruct all the children of the 
State; taxes are levied and collected for that 
specific os but a large part of the fund is 
putea ly stolen by the executive and legis- 
lative departments and the rest is so misapplied 
that littlegood is done. There are twenty-two 
school commissioners, with a salary of $1,000 
each, few of whom give any attention to the of- 
fice beyond drawing their salaries when the 
money happens to be in the State Treasury and 
appointing unworthy favorites to positions, and 
several of whom cannot read and write. In 
many instances the natural result follows; the 
teachers are ignorant, unprincipled, and brutal, 
and the sums paid for instruction are thrown 
away. Frauds of the most alarming character 
have grown up in the management of the 
schools; certificates of service have been given 
without schools having been taught, and dupli- 
cate certificates given almost as often. It is im- 
possible to estimate the amount of the spurious 
claims now outstanding against the State. They 
poy reach $200,000 or $300,000. The 
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learning and honesty; but he can do litile with 
such a mass of stupidity and corruption as the 
commissioners appointed by the » Governor. — 
Ch. Union. 





Compulsory Education. 


Undoubtedly the first effect, after the opening 
of the new year, of the execution of the new act, 
will be a rush of street and factory children for 
the night schools. Many new ones will have to 
be opened. The difficulty with the evening 
schools has always been the disorder of the 
children, and the great efforts needed to control 
them, as so many enter solely for the sake of 
making a disturbance. Under the new law the 
teachers have the weapon of expulsion, and a 
child who cannot remain in an evening school 
and thus obtain his certificate, will be in dan- 
ger of arrest by the Police for violation of this 


Ww. , 

We hear with regret that the Schoo] Commis- 
sioners are taking into serious consideration the 
as of a place of detention or correction for 
children arrested under this act. It does not 
seem to us in harmony with the general purpose 
of the board. It brings up on questions of 
religious management; it will be exceedingly 
expensive; and it is unnecessary, as the City al- 
ready Las a b eye ns asylum, the ‘‘Juven:le,” 
a Catholic, the *‘Protectory,” and an unsectari- 
an refuge on Randall's Island. The Judges 
should be left to commit as may seem to them 
wise. 

One practical matter should be immediately 
attended to by the board, and that is the fur- 
nishing the manufacturers of the City, with a 
circular stating the demands of the new law, in 
relation to the education of factory children, 
and giving them the form of school certificate 
which they will be obliged to present to the 
Trustee, who shall visit their factory, according 
to the terms of the law. Many manufacturers 
will comply immediately with the requirements 
of the act, and all will know what to expect after 
the 1st of January next. 

In the meantime the board should be select- 
ing the new officials needed to carry out the 
law. They must be men of judgment and ener- 
gy, who will not bring compulsory education 
into disrepute by indiscreet action. The board 
have indeed an immense labor thrown upon 
them, bat it will be a service the like of which 
has never been performed in this City in behalf 
of the ignorant and unbefriended.—N. Y. 


ow 
oer? 


Dr. Schliemann, the successful discoverer of 
Troy’s remains, has obtained from the Greek 
government ission to demolish a great 
square towerin the Acropolis at Athens. It is 
known as the Venetian tower, and apparently 
dates from the fourteenth century. It is 80 feet 
high, and covers 1,000 square feet, with walls 5 
feet thick. The materials for its construction 
were drawn from the Acropolis and the theatre 
of Herode: Atticus. Dr. Schliemann pays the 
cost of demolition, which will be about £465 or 
$2,325, and in return he has the exclusive right 
for three years to publish any inscriptions un- 
covered. The tower oceupies a most interesting 
part of the Propylwa, and it is thought its re- 
moval will bring to light a great number of in- 
scriptions, and other interesting objects. The 
Athenians manifested great delight when the 
— of demolition began, which was on the 2d 

une. 


In a case where a teacher punished a boy for 
throwing stones at a teamster, while on his way 
home from sehool, the Supreme Court have de- 
cided that either a teacher or a parent may 
correct a child for misconduct en the way be- 
tween home and school. In school the teacher's 
authority is absolute; at home, the parent's ; 
to and from school the jurisdiction is concurrent. 
Both teacher and parent must keep punishment 
within humane limits as to severity. 





We want an agent for this paper at every 
Post-office in the United States. Write to us 
for terms. 





Superintendent, Dr. Jilson, is a man of 
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The columns of this paper are al ways open to all ed 
ucational writers for the discussion of any live snbject 
as to the cause of Education. e invite con- 
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Why the Salaries Should not be Redueed. 

It is now well known that the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment cut down the esti- 
mated expenses of the public schools of this 
city, $380,000. There are several considera- 
tions that are of immense weight, and ought not 
to be neglected by those gentlemen, who have 
it in their power to fix the sums to be paid for 
public services. 

1. The teachers are doing as much work this 
year as last, and yet they propose to give them 
about $190,000 less. In fact, we suppose it can 
be shown that they are really doing more labor 
than last year. 

2. The salaries, as now paid, are not too 
high. Let no one point to the principals ; they 
are but few in number ; look rather at the rank 
and file, who labor in the heat of the day, and 
yet receive but small salaries. 

3. The expenses of the schools are as small as 
they can be made, and not impair their effici- 
ency. 

4. ‘* Cutting down the salaries about the City 
Hall” has nothing to do with the salaries of 
teachers ; for those officials had salaries that 
came from political patronage, and were 
princely. 

Will the Board of Estimate think of the hun- 
dreds of female teachers in this city who will re- 
ceive from $35 to $50 per year less, beeause of 
their action. Many, with the direst economy, 
only have been able to meet the expenses ef 
sickness, and rent, food, and clothing. Let this 
company, numbering over 1000, arrange itself 
in line; let the Board of Estimate summon it 
upon parade ; let them look at the evidences of 
care, of severe labor, of ill-health, and of want, 
and ask, can they spare it ? 

5. Let it be remembered that no city ever 
grew rich by economizing on the money to be 
spent tor schools. The wealth and progress of 
this city, we take it, are to come from other 
sources. 

6. And again, no city in ancient or modern 
times, has gone into bankruptcy because it ex- 
pended too much for the education of its 
children. 

7. The money that is needed for the educa- 
tion of the children is a sacred fund held in trust, 
that cannot be diminished at pleasure. 





The Kindergarten. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE HUMAN PLANT—THE 
CURRICULUM OF PLAY. 


The Kindergarten may be defined as a gar- 
den for the cultivation of children. Education is 
the growth of the mind when incited, influ- 
enced, and directed by the specific agencies, 
an artas old as the world. Teachers have been 
reproached beceuse the young beings they took 
in charge did not grow as{much intellectually 
through their books as through their games ; 
so great has been the contrast, that the practice 
of letting children ‘run wild” until eight or 
ten years of age has been widely and shrewdly 
commended. Of allerrors this is most absurd 
It has grown out of the fact that educative and 
school work has been wholly devoted to ac- 
quiring a knowledge of the various abstract 
things necessitated by human civilization. The 
school has not been founded in the interests of 
the individual, but in those of society. But 
every young being exists for himself, wholly 
and solely. The consequence of the practical 
working out of this idea in our schools has been 
to render them places of comparatively little 
interest for children. 

From the time the child is born uautil it 
reaches its maturity, it is consantly acquiring 
information. How many things it learns from 
the mother and nurse! How interesting and 
valuable not only, but wholly indispensible, 
these lessons, lying as they do at the bottom 
of human experience! Yet, for want of time 
or skill, the mother and nurse soon turn them 
over to playthings, that consume the time with- 
out strengthening the intellectual powers. Play 
is quite a serious matter—in its relation to the 
child, not in the relation of the child to that. It 
is the preparation provided by the Creator to fit 
the child for his place in this world of realities. 
So that the mother wisely, as soon as possible, 
begins to play with her child. For play de- 
mands thought ; it solicits it so powerfully and 
seductively that it is given with all its force. 
The first years of a young being should, there- 
fore, be spent in play. And this play should 
vary as much as a course of study, in fact, it 
should have its curriculum. 

And this is what the Kindergarten proposes. 
It offers to the child physical movement to de- 
velop its muscular system. It then educates 
his senses by employing him on little works 
which require dexterity in the hand, accuracy in 
the eye. It cultivates his taste by employing 
him in doing things that use the art faculties. 
It relates him to the world of nature ; for scien- 
tific education begins with the dawn of intelli- 
gence. The first information the child seeks for 
is about matters of physical science. The first 
teaching it wants is an object lesson, and as 
soon as it is fit for any systematic instruction it 
is fit for knowledge about the world it lives in. 
All this world knowledge (for it is not science 
as the child gets it) teaches him to examine, to 
observe, to compare, and to remember the only 
direct product of intellectual development. 

Thus the natural exigencies of the young 
human soul are somewhat metin such a school. 
And then, too, the developed faculties are 
strong, and able to take hold of the abstract 
study involved in reading, in numbers, and in 
comprehending space and objects placed there- 
in. It is not too much to say that every human 
being should have a fair start in the race of life. 
The beginnings of a drop of water may place it 


in the Northern Lakes or in the Mexican Gulf, 
so the soul may be pushed from a solid and firm 
position on the planet by not commencing 
aright. 
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New York Schools. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Of late years, New York has taken up the 
matter of musical culture, and all classes of the 
community appear to have a great interest in 
this branch of art, and concerts of the best de- 
scription flourish during the winter months. 
Church music, even, bas made a great advanae; 
too great a one in some cases, and some of the 
most distinguished professional musicians in 
the city are now engaged each Sunday.  Chil- 
dren, as a general thing, are now educated with 
a better knowledge of music than ever before, 
and the advantages of instruction offered them 
are equal, for the most part, to those in foreign 
lands. An institution of rank, in this respect, 
is the Grand Conservatory of Music, situated 
on Fifth avenue, between Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth streets, which has gathered together a 
corps of celebrated teachers, and leaves no 
stone unturned to cultivate and educate its 
pupils to excellence. In every department of 
music, besides drawing and languages, it has skil- 
ful professors, andfit is certainly not the fault of 
the Conservatory if those under its charge do 
not make progress. It General Director, Prof. 
Ernst Eberhard, is a man of marked ability and 
learning, highly esteemed as an organist and 
composer ; his self-sacrificing zeal and enter- 
prise have built up that organization known as 
the Newark Philharmonic Society. Professor 
Eberhard started the Grand Conservatory last 
Spring, and his efforts have secured him signal 
success. Since the beginning of the Fall it has 
been his plan to give a weekly soiree at which 
either his pupils may] have an opportunity of 
showing the progress they have made, both vo- 
cally and instrumentally, or the professors dis- 
play their own skill. There is, besides, a lec- 
ture on the history of music, given once a 
month, which attracts deserved attention. 

Last night a classical soiree was given at the 
Conservatory hall, and was attended by a large 
and fashionable audience. The Programme 
was as follows : 

**Quartette for stringed instruments,” by Kol- 
ling, played by Messrs. Edward and Henry 
Mollenhauer, A. Polme, and Waldemar Kelch; 
**Ave Maria,” solo for violoncello, composed 
and played by Henry Mollenhauer; Beethoven's 
‘*Sonata in C Minor,” played by Fdward Mol- 
lenhauerand Ad. Kolling ; an Andante from s 
trio by Beethoven, played by Edward and 
Henry Mollenhauer, and Ad. Kolling ; and 1 
‘*Fantasie Caprice,” composed and played by 
Edward Mollenhauer. It was a charming little 
concert, and pleased all present. 

We wish Prof. Eberhard would continue 
these classical soirees during the winter. They 
would be sought after by the public, and could 
be made a feature in the circle of amusements 
around which our citizens are fond of revolving. 


——_ —~9 oe 


We find the teachers of New York are more 
and more satisfied that the JouRNat is indispet- 
sible to them. Our subscription list is increas- 





ing steadily. 
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To Subscribers.---Special Notice. | Board of Education, which was referred to the | 


All who subscribe from now to January Ist, | Finance Committee. 
will receive the paper to January 1, 1876, for Miss Jane McNespic was appointed as Vice- 
$2.50. That is, you will get about 60° num- | Principal of P. D. of G. 8. No, 27, and Miss 
bers for the price of 52! Be prompt in sub-| Mary E. Tate was appointed as Principal of G, 
scribing. Interest your fellow teachers in the | S. No. 45, and Miss Helen Sudlow as Vice-Prin- 
Leapine EpvucaTionaL JouRNAL. | cipal of the same school, on recommendation of 





About Borrowing 

Ina conversation with a principal of an even- 
ing school, the assertion was made that she was 
importuned to lend her copy of the JounnaL 
every week. May we suggest to these borrowers 
that they become subscribers. They would thus 
help the paper and receive a benefit, impossible 
by a hurried perusal of one or two articles. 


There are writings in the Journat that require | 


thoughtful and careful attention, the results of 
years of experience and hours of preparation. 


~~ 
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|Hon. Neil Gilmore. 

We are very happy to learn from the Dally 
Saratogian that the Hon. Neil Gilmore, of Ball- 
ston Spa, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
who has been confined to his house with a severe 
attack of typhoid fever, is improving rapidly. 
& Indefatigable and untiring in his duties, Mr. 
Gilmore has won from all the highest enco- 
miums. Such a man could be ill spared from 
his post ; and we sincerely trust that a long life 
is yet before him. 
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The New York Board of Education. 

There were present Commissioners Neilson, 
Baker, Beardslee, Brown, Dowd, Farr, Jenkins, 
Kelly, Klamroth, Man, Mathewson, Patterson, 
Seligman, Traud, West, Wetmore, Halsted, 
Lewis and Fuller. 

The President presented a communication 
from the Mayor appointing Lawson N. Fuller 
Commissioner in the place of Robert Hoe, who 
had not qualified. 

Also a communication from the Mayor re-ap- 
pointing Commissioners Vermilye, West, Traud, 
Neilson, Wetmore and Baker, whose terms of 
office expired January, 1875 ; and in the place 
of Commissioner Brown, William Herring was 
appointed. The President said the reason why 
Commissioner Brown was not, re-appointed was 
that he declined so to be. Also Inspectors 
Styles, Hunter, Gray, Mills, Gerard, Atterbury, 
Williams and Faile were re-appointed by the 
Mayor. 

The City Superintendent sent in a report. 

This report that there are enrolled in the col- 
ored schools 1,164 pupils, with an average at- 
tendance of 964. : 

The whole number of pupils enrolled is 109,028, 
the average attendance for October was 100,676, 
which is an increase of 7,815 over October of 
last year. 

The President then stated that Mr.*Fuller was 
placed on all the committees where Mr. Hoe had 
been. 

James Keily sent in an appeal to the Board, 
protesting against the action of the Trustees of 
the 17th Ward, who had dismissed him from his 
position as first assistant in G. 8S. No. 19. Miss 
Elizabeth C. Woodward also appealed to the 
Board from the action of the Trustees of the 23d 
Ward in dismissing her from her position as 
teacher. 

Commissioner Baker presented a resolution 
directing the purchase of a flag for the Hall of 





the Committee on Teachers. 

The Committee on the Nautical School rec- 
emmended Dr. Daniel C. Burieigh as Sargeon 
and Instructor in the Nautical School. Adopted. 

The same Committee were authorized to pur- 
chase books, apparatus, &c. They also sub- 
mitted rules for admission of pupils. 

The Committee on Sites reported adversely to 
purchasing a lot on 46th street, price $30,000 
or on 52d street, price $28,000. 

The same committee reported in favor of 
purchasing a lot on 75th street for $17,000. 

Committee on course of Studies reported ad- 
versely to having phonograpby taught in G. 8. 
No. 24. 

The Committee on Evening Schools nominat- 
ed several persons as teachers as follows, and 
the Board appointed them. Helen J. Baulch, 
Isidor Grayhead, Henry A. Sayle, Dora Stoeck- 
ler, Barbara Johnson, Geo. H. Phelps, Frances 
Comings, William McCarthy. 

The Committee on Buildings reported in favor 
of enlarging G. 8S. No. 66. 

The Commitiee on Buildings reported that 
the protest against the erection of a stairway 
in P. S. No. 2, be respectfully returned to be 
reconsidered. The Committee seem to think 
the building is dangerous without new stairs. 

Committee on Buildings reported in favor of 
hiring rooms in Third street for P. 8. No. 6, at 
a rent of $300. 

Committee on Finance reported that the low- 
est bidder for alterations on P. 8. No. 19, was 
E. C. Coggeshall, at $3600; lowest bidder for far- 
niture was the National Furniture Company at 
$1039, and the Board directed the same to be 
accepted. 

Same Committee reported that the lowest 
bidder for fitting up premises on Ist Avenue, 
near 53d street for P. S. purposes, was J. V. 
Donovan, $2,180; for furniture R. Paton, $2,483 
and the Board directed the work to be done. 

Same Committee reported recommending the 
purchase of three pianos for G. S. No. 29, P. 8. 
No. 15, to cost not over $980. Adopted, also 
two pianos for G. 8. No. 66 and 69—e ch one. 

Com 'r West called up a resolution brought 


Transits of Venus. 
The next will occur December 4. 


A large portion of the astronomical world has 
for two years been busy with preparations to 
observe one of the rarest of celestial phenomena. 
Now, alter the lapse of more than a century, the 
present generation is to witness two recurrences 
of the phenomenon, the one during the present 
year, and the other eight years later. Then the 
rest of the nineteenth century and the whole of 
the twentieth are to pass away without its again 
being seen. Finally, on June 8, 2004, our pos- 
terity will have an. opportunity of again observ- 
ing it. 

In the years 1518 and 1526 the idea of looking 
for such a thing does not seem to have occurred 
jtoany one. The following century gave birth 
to Kepler, who so far improved the planetary 
tables as to predict that a transit would occur on 
December 6, 1631. But it did not commence 
until after sunset in Europe, and was over be- 
fore sunrise next morning, so that it passed 
entirely unobserved. Unfortunately the tables 
| were so far from accurate that they failed to 
indicate the transit which occurred eight years 
| later, and led Kepler to announce that the phe- 
nomenon would not recur till 1761. The tran- 
sit of 1639 would, therefore, like all former ones, 
| have passed entirely unobserved had it not been 
| for the talent and enthusiasm of a young Eng- 
| ishman. Jeremiah Horrox was then a young 
}curate of eighteen, residing in the north of 
England, but who, even at that early age, was 
a master of the astronomy of his times. Com- 
paring different tables with his own observa- 
| tions of Venus, he found that a transit might be 
| expected to occur on Decewber 4, and prepared 


| to observe it after the fashion then in vogue, by 
letting the image of the sun passing through his 
| telescope fall on a screen behind it. Untfortu- 
|nately the duy was Sunday, and his clerical 
| duties prevented his seeing the ingress of the 
| planet upon[the solar disk—a circumstancewhich 
science has mourned for a century past, and 
| will have reason to mourn fora century to come, 
| When he returned trom church he was over- 
| joyed to see the planet upon the face of the 
| sun, but after following it half an hour the ap- 
| proach of sunset oempelied him to suspend ob- 
serving. 
During the interval between this and the next 
| transit, which occurred in 1761, exact astrono- 
|my made enormous strides, through the dis- 
| covery of the law of gravitation and the applica- 
| tion of the telescope to celestial measurements. 
| A great additional interest was lent to the phe- 
| nomenon by Halley's discovery that observations 
| of it made in distant portions of the earth could 
| be used to determine the distance of the sun 
| an element of which scarcely anything was then 
| certainly known. From some ancient observa- 
| tions of eclipses it had been concluded by Ptol- 
emy that the distance of the sun was about 1100 
| semi-~diameters, and this value was adopted with 
}a few modifications for more than a thousand 


in Oct. 2ist, amending Art. 12, Sec. 33, which | years. When the telescope enabled more accu- 
gave rise to a debate, participated in by Com- | rate observations to be made, it was found that 
m’ss'rs Farr, Halstead, Man, Klamroth, Ma- | this estimate must be far too small ; and from 
thewson, and the President. Com’r Halsted | Observations on Mars in 1672 Cassini concluded 


: . _|that the solar parallax was between nine and 
found the result ee be to lower the salaries | ¢,), seconds, abd consequently that the sun 
of teachers. The President took an opposite | must be distant more than 20,000 semi-diame- 


view. Anamendment was proposed by Com’r | ters of the earth. But this result was necessa- 

Man that nothing in the above amendment | Tily ron Apapoen mag a with - means then 
» nown, the only teasible way of attaining cer- 

should be constrecd to take away the power ‘tainly seemed to be to adopt Halley's plan of 

conferred on the Committee of Teachers, by | observing transits of Venus. 

last clause of 2d Sub. of Section 33. After | beats 

some further discussion the matter was recom-| _ : ee 

mitted, and the Board adjourned. | Nicket.—The nickel from which our smaller 


, coins are made comes from a single mine 
(The above amendments have caused much | is the only one in the country an is — — 
speculation, and it does not seem very clear to| worked. This mine is situated in Lancaster 


any one what is intended. To state it ina few | County, Pa. It has been worked for seventeen 
words, it seems there are several schools that | — ng gna to a depth of two hundred 
hoe te0 thing Gndiamn, end tntind of Go} n the arts, nickel is rapidly coming into 





favor as a substitute for silver in plating i 
Board stepping up and dismissing them by name, other metals. Its commercial demendie — 


ly increasing and as it is much cheaper than 


it ; to d it b fa by-la . 4 " . 
it is proposed OH DY means OF ® UIA) | silver, it will undouhtedly be adopted in the 


which will disturb many teachers who have 


manufacture of man i ; 
enough to do.) y articles as a substitute for 





that more precious metal. 
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An eight hour man on going home the other 
evening for his supper found his wife sitting in 
her best clothes, on the front stoop, reading a 
volume of travels. ‘How's this?” he exclaimed! 
‘‘where’s my supper?” ‘I don’t know,” replied 
his wife; ‘‘I began to get your breakfast at six 
— mr morning, and my eight hours ended 
at 2 P. M.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





Grapep Sixcers For Day-Scnoo1rs.— The 
idea of musical study as a feature of the public- 
school system, has already been agitated in our 
different cities. In some places it has alt ady 
been introduced as an element in current school 
education, but there is a vast field for improve- 
ment in the method and proéessjused in its study 
found in the public schools. What little in- 
struction is given in the art is often crude, and 
without uniformity, and consequently but little 
interest is felt in the study by pupils. In this 
the cities of Cincinnati and Chicago are making 
the most successful efforts. The standing ot 
the Chicago schools in musical progress is due 
to the graded system embodied in the series of 
‘Graded Singers,” by Messrs. Blackman and 
Whittemore. This series is in four books, gra- 
ded as follows : No. 1 commences the study of 
singing in Primary Department, carrying the 
pupil through lower grades, and occupying in 
the Chicago schools about three years time. No. 
2°is adapted to intermediate and District 
Schools, whether graded or not. No. 3 isa fine 
collection of music, arranged in three paits. No. 
4 is for High Schools, and Adult classes of mixed 
voices. 

Teachers will find these books admirable for 
their work, some one of them being adapted to 
every pupil, from Primary to High School. 
*« Graded Singers” are issued in board covers, 
price 25, 50, 75 cents and $1 respectively, and 
will be sent to any address, prepaid, on remit- 
ting the price to the publishers, John Church & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue Bumpine or a Brain. By Dr. E. H. 
Clarke. Boston; J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Dr. Clarke is well known to the American pub- 
lic as the author of ‘‘Sex in Education.” Dr. 
Clarke was invited at the last meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association to present a pa- 
per on the subject of the ‘‘ Education of Girls.” 
Owing to the limited time that was allotted to 
him for the delivery of the address, only a por- 
tion of the paper was delivered before the as- 
sembly, but the paper with additional facts and 
statistics derived from varions sources is now 
presented in book form. These facts and sta- 
tistics are intended to show still more fully the 
error in our American system of female educa- 
tion, which has already been so largely discussed. 
Every professional teacher should read these 
works and ponder thereon, whether he agrees 
with Dr. Clarke's views or not, he should read 
them. They have produced an effect already 
quite startling. Notice the Popular Science also 
on the same subject. 

American Epvucationat Annvat, Vot. I, 1874. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price 
$2.00. 

This book comprises a history of the past and 
present school systems, and school legislation 
in all the States and Territories ; a history of 
Land Grants and the Peabody Fund ; Geogra- 
phical and Scientific discoveries during 1873-4 ; 





the National Bureau of Education ; Civil Rights 
Bill ; Educational Gatherings during 1874 ; Ed- 
ucational Systems in other countries ; Volumi- 
nous American School Statistics for several 
years past ; Names of the Colleges, Normal and 
other Schools, Educational Journals ; Ske tches 
of Prominent Educators deceased during 1873-4, 
and lists of School Books published during the 
year. A whole library of educational intelligence 
in one book. We feel that these enterprising 
publishets have done us excellent service by 
publishing this volume. 

Tue Tarmry Years’ War By Saimuel R. 
Gardiner. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. Price $2.00. 

There is no doubt but that the proper way to 
learn history is to take some small history con- 
taining the leading facts of the time which it is 
desirable to know about, and learn it. Unto 
this by reading the more elaborate works will 
knowledge be added just as flesh to a skeleton. 
It may be impossible to procure any large histo- 
ry upon any given period of time or any given 
subject, through want of money. This series of 
books under the general title of ‘‘ Epochs of 
History,” and which embraces the most impor- 
tant times in modern and ancient story, for the 
time of the Thirty Years’ War will undoubtedly 
seem ancient to many readers ; and these books 
are at such a price as to be readily obtained by 
every teacher who is engaged in teaching histo- 
ry in any kind of a school. 


Number VI. of the ‘‘ Science Primers ” which 
the Appletons are publishing is entitled Physi- 
ology, and is edited by Prof. Foster, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, England. It is a small 
book, containing but 128 pages, but is to our 
idea sufficiently large for use as a text.book in 
the highest schools whose course of study is not 
technical. For beyond the functions of differ- 
ent organs and the leading principles of physio- 
logical action, even the most intelligent pupils 
forget their lessons in Physiology very soon af- 
ter reciting them. Prof. Foster advises that 
the study be accompanied by examinations of 
the hearts, lungs, etc. of animals. and we be- 
lieve that a conformance to his suggestion would 
cause in classes more interest and no more dis- 
comfort than is excited by the use of: manikins 
and models. 


Sr. Karuarine’s Sprre ; orn, Toe Deve at 
Work in THE Cuurcn. A Ritualistic Melody 
in four parts. By G.S. Story. Root, Anthony 
& Co. New York: 12 mo., P. 88. 

This clever poem is designed as a satire upon 
a few of the vices and follies which the author 
from his stand-point has seen creeping into the 
church at large—in other words, its Ritualistic 
absurdities. In the preface to the poeni written 
two years ago, theauthor states that ‘‘ through 
these follies the Episcopal ‘church is threatened 
with serious disturbances” —a remark which, in 
view of the recent contest in the Episcopal Con- 
vention held in October, seems indeed a pro- 
phecy. The shafts of ridicule often penetrate 
deeper and do more effectual service than the 
most labored argument from the pulpit, and it 
is with reference to this truth that the poem was 
written. 

The satire is pungent, the metre good and 
the whole abounds with sly but good-natured 
hits. 

Nationat Tzacwers’ Monruty. This is the 
title of a very neat journal published by the en- 


terprising house of A. 8. Barnes & Co. It cer- 
tainly looks very cheerful, and on a careful ex- 
amination of its pages we find it is a real addi- 
tion to the numerous journals already issued for 
the good of teachers. The article from the pen 
Prof. Steele is especially good. (By the way, 
is it not time, Professor, that you redeemed your 
kind promise to furnish our pages with a piece ?) 
Then the notes are sharp and incisive. We 
heartily commend the new paper. 

Resume or ANCIENT AND Mopgrn History. 

FROM TAE DELUGE To THE Present TrwE.— - 

Price 75 cents. New York: F. R. Reed 

& Co, 

This" book is designed more especially as a 
key to Hawes Wall Chart of Universal History. 

Here history is divided into twenty-two 
periods, each period describing the privcipay 
political changes which have occurred among 
the several nations of the world, wnich are 
clearly delineated on the Chart, during that 
time. This manual is accompanied by a small 
chart, neatly engraved and colored, on the 
same plan as the large chart, and will be found 
very convenient in reviewing the outlines of 
history in connection with any reliable text- 
book on this subject. 

By the use of these charts and their auxil- 
iaries, the principle of ‘‘Object Teaching,” 
may be as successfully applied to the study of 
history as to any other branch of education. 

They must prove a valuable aid to teachers 
and students generally, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ The receipt of all books delivered at the Hilito- 
rial Rooms of this paper will be promptly acknouwl- 
edged. Publishers will confer a favor by advising 
us of any omission. Prices should be given in all 
cases. ] 


SHELDON AND CO, 
My Life on the Plains. General Custer. 
Losing to Win. Theodore Davis. 
History of English Literature. Truman J, 
Backus. 
J. R. OSGOOD AND CO, 
The Building ofa Brain. Dr. E. H. Clarke. 
$1.25. 
J. W. SCHERMEEHOON AND CO. 
Elements of Geometry. W. H. H. Phillips. 
75e. 
Art of Reading music. 
phreys. 80c. 
Educational Annual for 1875. 
A. 8. BARNES AND CO. 


Elementary Geography. James Monteith. 
Tide. 


Mrs. Laura B. Hum- 


SCRIBNER AND CO. 
The Mysterious Island, Jules Verne. 60c. 
The Thirty Years’ War. Samuel R. Gardiner. 
$1.00. 
D. APPLETON AND CO. 
Physical Geography. SS. S. Cornell. 
Physiology. M. Foster. $1.00. 
GINN BROTHERS. 
Manual Latin Grammar. W. F. Allen. $1.75. 
COWPERTHWAIT AND CO. 
First Steps in Spelling. J. Monroe. 20c. 
Also Harper’s Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Atlantic Magazine, Lippincott Magazine, Old 
and New Magazine, American Journal of Edu- 


$2.50. 
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AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
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TO TEACHERS! 


A Gieantic Proyect.—The project of con- 
verting a portion of the Sahara Desert into an 
inland sea continues to find favor, and it is 
understood that thorough surveys with a view 
to determine the ise mode of accomp 
this object are under way by the French govern- 
ment. As to whether the result aimed at is 
desirable or not is at present a question of con- 
siderable discussion. On the one hand, the re- 
placing of a large amount of desert waste by 
water, and making sea-ports of interior points 
in Algeria, and “the expected restoration of an 
ample rain-fall to various parts of Northern 
Africa, are viewed with favorable anticipations. 
On the other hand, it is maintained that the sea 
will be simply an immense evaporation basin, 
which will soon be clogged up with salt ; or that 
a serious interference will take place in the 
amount of heated air carried across the Medit- 
erranean, which at present prevents the exten- 
sion of the Alpine glaciers. Should this be in- 
terrupted, it is feared that increased glaciation 
will ensue, possibly restoring a large portion of 
Central Europe to its condition during the rein- 
deer epoch. Whatever be the result of this 


great engineering operation, it is extremely |_ 


probable that it will be attempted by the French 
anthorities. 


General Information. 


HeattH anp Economy.—The Colwell Lead 
Co., having had seven years’ experience in the 
manufacture of tin-lined lead pipe, have reached 
that perfection ia its construction which leaves 
nothing to desire. Their patent tin-lined lead 

ipe is flexible, and easily soldered as ordinary 
lead Pipe, and is the cheaper when strength and 
durability are concerned. Water flows through 
it as clear as at the fountain-head, and free from 
the slightest taint of lead and zine poison or 
iron rust. In addition to the plumbing of 
houses, it is largely used for conveying water 
from wells and springs ; also for beer pumps, 
mineral waters, and water coolers; in fact, 
wherever purity and safety to health are de- 
sirable. riptive pamphlets sent by mail 
free. Price 164 cents a pound for allsizes. Be 
not deceived by tin-washed or tin-coated imita- 
tions. Address Colwell Lead Co., 213 Centre 
street, New York. Also manufacturers of lead 
pipe, sheet lead, bar lead, block tin pipe, bar 
tin, pig tin, pig lead, solder, ete. Orders filled. 

‘* CLEANLINESS Is NEXT TO Gop1ineEss.”—It 
seems impossible for writers to prevent their fin- 
gers from being stained with ink, and almost as 
impossible to remove these st»ins, water, soap, 
and brushes all being brought into requisition, 
with a negative result, and oftentimes when the 
unfortunate victim wishes to be presentable for 
the evening, after a long day’s session at the 
desk, a resort is had to severe mechanical means, 
sand paper, and penknives, which indeed, re- 
move the stains, but only by removing the skin 
itself ; the result is, more ink, more scraping, 
andasore finger. A very neat little contrivance, 
which has lately been brought into notice, pre- 
vents all this trouble and annoyance. It is in 
the form of a pencil, and instantaneously re- 
moves ink and all similar substances. Every 
Teacher, Student, and Professional Person 
should have one of these little articles continu- 
ally on his desk. It really seems necessary to 
carry one of ‘* Bloede’s Ink and Stain Extrac- 
ting pencils” in the pocket as a toilet article. 
The price is very moderate (25 cents) and with- 
in the reach of all, its utility is unquestionable. 
To obtain one, see advertisement on the second 
page of this journal. 

A Roveu, coarse skin on the face is anything 
but pleasing to look upon, especially so with la- 
dies. By using Madame de Kossa’s Antheo, the 
coarsest skin can be made to glow with fresh- 
ness and beauty. Antheo is the only harmless 
preparation in use. _ 50c. Miller Bros., 
113 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Rorrvure can be eat without suffering. 
Elastic Trasses are superseding all others. Be- 
fore buying metal trusses or supporters, call or 
send for a descriptive circular to the Elastic 

Company, 683 Broadway, New York. 
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We have a fine collection of 26 minerals in a cas', 
which we send for $5 C.0.D. Be sure and get it for 


your sch ol. 
Address, 


NEW YORE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 2p ST. 
Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special 
the -— elopment and ee of the ‘thon 
vate Lessons, $1 alter S. Wells, 
M ig My a pupil, says: “I found Prof. Hurlbutt « 
superior teacher. lieving him to be a Christian 
ileman, 1 take pleasure in com Hing him te 
fre esteem and coniidence of the public." 








ROHRBECK & GOEBELER, 
IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Chemical “Apparatus, 


PURE CHEMICAL PREPARATIONS, 
need tm 


We, 4 Murray ot. (pear Broadway), New York. | 


Crystal Microscope, 


A 8a r Instrument for Zoologiets, Geologists 
and tanists. Boys aud girls purchare it and 
then etudy the Insects, Birds and Plants. Be 
scientific. Make discoveries. Write for the scien- 
tific journals and get rich. Price. with Inetructiou 
Book on Science, $1.00. 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 


| BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 











FASHIONS. “Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar.” 


The ONLY Magazine that IMPORTS STYLES and SELLS Patterns of them. 


Only ONE DOLLAR and TEN CENTS a YEAR, with a Splendid Premium. 


See BIG OFFER below. 


aanas 


] Polonaise—air E Sizes — Patte 





Magic Coeranme “Caique 1 ue—Three yy ee oO 
Boy's But Butt Since 9 ec 206 ‘Dengan —Al Sizes 


naan ee OF THESE ENCRAVINGS. 
Latest—Stylis ay A Sizes— Ree < aaa vite CLOTH MODEL, 41.00 


‘attern, wita 


tera, wiih BPP Er.” 50 porate, 


Sizes —Pat 
with CLOT 


ianoan 


Lady's Coat bs ae Pm ie hr eegg he rth 
reek, Overskirt—Beau 
Laty's Overshirt—tetene ona” and Most Saas ao Lorn Mo 
peas Clo ‘k—Surpasses all Oth All Siz 
ve 


a perfect Ouse MODEL wit ttera, which sh aot Be i tthe g 
eve pa! ra, shows s4 
arty ten panteeee cs cag Mo un 


25 cents, 
Bea iy 
soe tay 
cents, 
na 


ers— TBs 


ascent with C 
They are 


Any Suntan 6 on ae page mailed ES ALI or aes price. 


Smith's “Instant Dress Elevater.’’ 


We 
=f ac 
a eaeceiE. 


i 
mE 
38 


ata 


A eis 





oe is aie 





For $2 worth of Patterns 
at “a — price send 


WHOLESALE Dots 


OS owas tenke = mas $3 SA 2 Fein of patterns, wil be 
tled to the woo senda 83 for $4 &: REE, with 
SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
Smith’s Ulustrated Pattern Bazaar, 
Only One Dollar and Ten Cents a Year, 


And a splendid my each Subscri- 


Hy lag 


to be 
“the fo) 


Ae 


ae Any TWO of the above patterns and 
stant Dress Elevator will be mailed FR 
map worth ~' _Battesns FREE, 


is cue Mag 
athens ARY AND HER PET LA 
‘ picts 90ME VISITOR.” 


Os. are A. y hone c SELL READILY 
ach, being considered the finest pictures in the 


Gmr UP A OLUSBS! 


— Okie HOLIDAY,” 


RF, 


for from 0 


Mo extra to the person who sends us three subscribers ($8.00 and 


llers) at one time. 


fo Croton extra for five subscribers. We will give three Chromos extra for 
We will er: four © Chromos extra for eum ~~ T-- -4 one aen Subscri- 


aKE cE MONEY: WE Sypeaue weiees 


te gold oot 
in gold co'n, etc.. = my 
addreeses will 


a 
cS alles i aay end Sample en 
see, ~ 
a copy ”i8 eS 


to 
each one sent. 
or “Secrets of 


Address, very plain, 
P.O. BOX 6O56, 


ho gets up seas ne he 
», AND « PREMIUM, on EVERY SURBSC 


£99" Md on last BAZAAR, 

se AR’ with the number that 

for % cents. “ Smiths’ Instruction Book,” 

for one Stamp. 

A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 Broadway, New 


00." Gold Goin 
SeRRT 


York City, 
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INSTRUCTION. | 


INSTRUCTION. 


——— 
INSTRUCTION. 





ASSAR COLLEGE, (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.)—a Col | 

lege for Youug Women, John H. Raymond. L.L. 

D., President. Fur catalogues address W. L. D.an, 
Registrar. 





DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy. Mass Founded by 

President John Adums. Prep-res Boys tor Coi- 

lege in the most thorough wanver, address W. R. Dim- 
mook, Master. 





c= OVIA SEWINARY. Established in 182». Has 
prepared over 6uv Young Men for College. Address 
W. 8. Smith, Cazenovia, N. Y. 





‘OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, (New Have», Conn.) Pre- 
Cc paratory to Yale College. Address W. H. Russell, 
New Haven, Conn. 


UNGERFORD CULLEGIATE INSTITUTE. Thor- 

ough preparation giveu for any College or roly- 
tecunic school, or for West Point Apply to albert b. 
Watkins, A. M., Principeyl, Adams, N. Y 





ILWAUKEE ACAIEMY, Milwaukee, Wis. Estab- 

lished tm 1864. A thoroughly reliable College— 

preparatory School for Boys. for Catalogues address 
4. Markham, rrio: ipal. 





ORWICH UNIVERSITY, Northfield, Vt. JA Military 

Colk ge, established in 1834. Preparatory Depart- 

went. Tnorough Class.cal, Scientiic aud Military In- 
struction. Address P: of. Chas. Dole. 





ILLISTON Si£MINARY, (Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its equipments tor Classical and 
Scientific study. Apply to M. Henshaw, Prin. 





A RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S Boarding and Day School 

tor Young tadies and Childre. is located at No. 7 
nast Forty-Second Street. ‘ihe Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1, For tull particulars send for a circular. 





OUNT PLEASANT MILITARY .CADEMY. A 
M select Boarding School tor Boys, at Sing 8 ug on 
tue Hndson. ‘The course of instruction embraces the 
following depa tments: Classical, Modern Languages, 
Elementary, Mathematical, English Studies, and Natural 
Science. Classes are also turmed in Music, Drawin., 
Fencing and Elocution. A thoroughly organized Muili- 
tary Department. Kiding school, wita well-trained 
Horses. Gymnasium, &c, Year began Weduesday, 
Sept.16. J. HOWE ALLEN, | rincipal, Sing Sing, N. Y. 

JT ISS CO. STOCK, Nos. 52 and 34 West 40th Street, 
N Reservoir Park. Engiish, French and German 
Boarding and Day School tor youug ja.ies and children. 
Fall Term. Bo rding pupils .imited to sixteen, Appli- 
cation may be made personally or by letter. 








IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, at the 
Rensselaer Polytechuic Ins itute, Troy, N. ¥. In- 
struction very practical. Advantages unsurpassed in 
this country. Graduates obtain excellent positious. 
For Annual Register, contuining improved vourse of 
study and full particul irs, address 
i rof, CHARLES BROWNE, Director. 





LMIKA FEMALE COLLEGE. This is a college of 
the highert rank for weil ; repared stud: nts; it has 

aiso eclectic aud preparatory departments, wit. superior 
inst uction in music and art; terms moderate. Send 
for catalogue to Rev. A. W. Cowies, D. 1'., Elmira, N, Y. 


DRIAN INSTITUTE, Iselin, N. J., one hour from 
New York, on Philadeiphia R R., opeved Sept. 8. 
Seminary for young la ies. Princijals, Mrs. L. H. 
Mathews «ni Mrs. M. E, Baeb'e:. A complete course 
of instruc ion in Eng isb, French, German, Music, &¢. 
Pupils taught to think. Address as ab ve, or No, 221) 
West 15th Street, N. Y. 





NORT WASHINGTO\. FR: NCH INSIITUTE, Board- 
ing and Day School for young gentemen, 171st 
Street aud King’s Bridge Koa , New York. (Former 
residence ot L. P. Marti., Esq.) Twentieth year. Year 
began Sept. 16. V. Prevost, Frincipal, successor to Les- 
p nasse & Prevost. Circulars on application at the In- 
stitute, Station “‘M,”’ or at G. L spiuasse’s, 12 Pine 8t., 
at. 


ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY and Boarding 

Day School for young ladies, Nos. 136, 188 and 14) 

Moutague Street, Bro :klyn, N. ¥Y. Opened Sept. 23, 
1874. WUharles E. West, L.L. D., Principa'. 

ISS HINSDALE, «ssi ted by Dr. Ge» ge 8. Blackie, 

A" of the Universities o Edinburgh and Bonn. 

English, French and German Boarding and Day School 


for young Jadies and cvildren, (f rmerly Mrs. Macau- 
ley’s,) Nos. 274 and 277 Madison Avenue. 








CKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE.—No 805 Broad- 
way, corner llth st.; individual instruction; stu- 
dents can enter at any time during the year with equal 
advantage. Call or Send for circular. 
8. 8 PACKARD & CO, 





EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
A No, 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth avenue, 
next door to DeJmonico’s. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
102, 104 and 106 Court street, near State, 

OPEN DAILY FxOM 9 A. M. 1:0 8 P. M., FOR THE 
RECEPiION AND CLASSIFICA‘ION OF PUPILS. 
THIS (ELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 

cumulated advantages of many years of successful 

operation. 

The corps of profe sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the country. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 

of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was a*»rded io one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma: Co'leg«. 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in- 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The Library wil: be complete. 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

STRICiLY PRIVATE le-gons when desired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinct 
from other institu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 





ScHoont Cracunars, 
MontTHiy Reports, 
Crertiricates. &c. 
Promptly, neatly and cheaply executed at the 
SCHOOL JOURNAL OFFICE, 


17 Warren Street, - - New York City. 





NATIONAL SCHOOL 


Elocution and Oratory, 


1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
J. W SHOEMAKER, A. M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. 


MUSIC 
LESSONS. 


NATIONAL AMBRICAN UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC, 


AND OTHER LIBERAL ARTS. 


Chartered by Special Act of Legisla'ure 
J. J. WAtTson, Dr. O. R. Gross, 
Presider t. Secretary 
24 West 14th Street, 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 


OF 
TELEGRAPHY, 
i39 EIGHTH STREDT, 

(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave ,) 


Send for Prospectus. 








NEW YORE. 


| Is the largest and most successful School for giving 


thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fitting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular Telegraph 
Offices. Practical instruction in management of offices, 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this School 
at any time will convince aL that it is no humbug. 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 





Paine’s Business College 


Removed to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 

Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Cana. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme- 
tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Languages. Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. | adies qualified as Book 
keepersand Cashiers Instruction every day and even. 
ing. 


THOMPSON'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
30 Fourth Avenue, opposite Cooper Institute, 








Bookkeeping, W: Preach 


Telography taught practically. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORK, 


112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 16th & 17th Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic School in the World. 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music practi- 
cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminent 
instructors, at moderate prices. 

The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 P. 
M.; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every second 
Wednesday; Lectures every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is ac 

essible to pupils. 


Re 


SEMINARY 





LOCATION, the “City of Schools,’ in 
tbe Suburbs. 
BUILDINGs new — Grounds large. 
Family limited to 60. 
STUDILS arranged in Preparatory 
and Collegiate Courses. 
Ladies prepared for Vassar College. 
FOR YOUNG Principal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 
—T resident, 2 non-resident. For 
particulars address Epwarp WaitTE, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


LADIES. 3 


ACKSON MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HvUDSON. 
A SELECT BOARDING +CHOOL FOR BOYS. 








The course of instruction embraces Classical Modern 
Languages, E) tary, Math tical, English Studies, 
and NaTuRAL Science, Music, Lrawing and Elocution, 
Murrary DRILL, Gymnasium, &c. Rev. F. J. Jaox- 


son, Principal. 








‘Ami LY BOARDING SCHOOL 
A FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
A real Home, and thorough tuition. 
Address Rev. J. L. Scott, 
onton, New Jersey. 





IGHLAN D MILITARY ACAD! MY, Worcester, ) as 

fits bo )s and young men for common and aecien 

tific pursuits. Its eupenor merits stated in circular. C 
B. Mercatr, A. M., Superintendent. 





rE WORCIS" R FREE INSTITUTE offers a thor- 
ough technical education, with special attention to 
practice. Address 
Pror. C. O. THOMPsoN, 
Worcester, Mass. 





\W OMAN’S MEDICAL CO! LEGE of Pennsylvania, 

North College Avenue and 22nd Street, Phila- 
Celphia. ihe twenty-fifth annual session will open 
Thursday, Oct. Ist, .874, and will continue twenty-two 
weeks. For particulars address Racpet L EopLey, A. 


M., Dean. 

N ADAME 0. da SILVA and MRS. ALEX. BRAD- 
4 FORD'S (formerly Mrs. Ogden Hoffman’s) English, 
French und German Boarding and Day School for young 
ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th St eet, New York. 
Application may be made personally or by letters, as 
above. 


M 








EWTON COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sus- 

sex Co.,N.J. A thorough home school: Non- 
sectarian. Youvg men fitted tor business or for avy 
college. A collegiae d.artment for young ladies. 
Every br neh, inc uding Music, French, German, Draw- 
ing and Painting, a speciaity A spacious enlargement 
of boardiny-house, with modern improvements, wil be 
ready for lad es in Sejtember. Direct access by rail- 
road, Term- moderate- Send for cataiogue. 8. 8. 
Stevens, A. M., Principa'. 


 Catarrh! 


«« Catarrh of the Nasal Passages, Ears, and Throat,”’ s 
pamphict by A. N. Williamscn, M.D , late Clinical Phy- 
sician io the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
Address, 28 East 20th street. 

«Dr. Williamson's long experience and success in the 
treatment of Catarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.””—Journal of 
Medical Science. 
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AGENTS. 


Magic for the Parlor !)- 


Send a stamp for 8-vage Price List, or 25c. for 120 page 
beautifully illustrated Bouk Catalogue of TRICKS, ete, 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
See the Portable Electric Machine, Hartz’s American 


Patent, with 4 Experiments in a Case, $6.50. The great- 
est wonder in the world. 


10 t $20 stssvestetess. 72 
BLAIB & CO., Bt. Go St Louis, Me Mo. 
per day athome. Terms free. Address 
$5 $20 Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


A DAY.—Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
510. 3 Cata'ogue "4 or 25 cts 
. L. FELTON 














ins  Nanene St., New York. 


—AGENT for the Best Sellin 
ante Articles in the worl 

$2.00 worth of samples given away to 
those who will will become agents. 


J. BRIDE & CO., New York 


The United States Publishing Company, 
13 University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 
\PIRIT A 4 THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited 
by Frank Moore. An elegant Svo, 6v0 pp., 560 En- 
gravings—from the Old Masters. Price. $5.00. 
UR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS, Thx 
Life of the Repuviic. By C. Edwards Lester. 1: 
monthly parts. 90 pp. eacn. Royal Svo. 50 cts. each part 
Leon AND PUSBLIC SERVICES oF 








CHARLES SUMNER, by C. Edwards Les 
ver. Sth Edition, revised and enlarged. dvo, 700 pp. $3.75. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS, By Warden Sut 
won Acompiete history of Noted Criminais of New 
York, ana the romance of Prison Life. Svo. 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS, From Washington wo Grant. By L. C. 
Holloway. 8vo. 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
HE CHREISTIAN AGE. 16 page Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. $2.50 per year. 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and Lllnstrated Sve 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 
Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
avolieation as ahove. 





NEW. STUART'S 


SECRET SERVICE INK, 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiver brings it out 
in beautiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mail 10 
Quick money to quick agents. Unusual commissions in 





Stuarts Novelties, Write and see. Drug Store, 3REM'N | 
| spell incorrectly. 


BLOCK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RT SCHOOL—DRAWING FROM NATURE—Time 
L short; system perfect; Artists extol it; pupils 
from Eurove. Copies of $500 pictures, showing style, 
sent prepaid for $1. Smaller ones 50 cents, Teachers 
wanted. Circulars free. Address 


WOOD'S ART PARLORS, Rochesrter, N. Y. 





MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 
HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY ; or, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Everybody should pos<ess this littie book. M iled on 
receipt of 25 cents. Address, 


I. M. KAHNWEILER, 725 Sansom Street, Phila. 
NEW YORK NEWSPAPER 


MAILING AGENCY, 
With the Latest Improved 
FOLDING and MAILING MACHINES, 
No. 29 ROSE STREET, 
JAMES BRADY, 





Manager and Proprietor 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


No. 59 Wall Street, 





NEW YORK, 
Issue | = ond Sraceens chen and 
cuntries, and Sterling in any part of 


Publishers’ Department. 


What the Publishers a 
pose. 


Our Premiums, 


For $3.00 you will receive the New Youk 
Scoot Journat, 16 pages (weekly), one year 


anda 


Perfection Folio 


for binding the Journau. Each number can be 
inserted as received, and is better, and more 
tastefully bound than‘an ordinary book. 


For $3.50 you receive the New York Scuoor 


JoURNAL aud aco y of 


How to Teach, 
The great book for Teachers and Schoo, 
Officers. A manual of methods for a graded 
course of instruction, embracing the subjects 
usually perused in Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, and High Schools; also suggestions 


relative to Discipline and School Management. 


For $4.00 you receive the New York Scuoon 


JouRNAL and one of Dreka’s 


Dictionary Blotters, 


Being a combiuation of Blotting-case with com- 


plete list of words which writers are liable to 


For $4.50 you receive the New York Scuoon 


JOURNAL and a 


Font Pen with Capillary Feeder. 


This is a very useful and attractive article 
made of hard rubber, of a suitable size to carry 
in the pocket, and holds ink enough for twenty 
hours’ continuous writing. It will take an or- 
dinary gold or steel pen, which can be inserted 
and changed as readily as in a common holder. 
It is entirely under the writer's control. This is 
the most simple and satisfactory Fountain Pen, 
and is just the thing for teachers and all writers. 





For $6 you receive the New York Scuoon 


torial ” 


Dictionaries, 
1040 pages, octavo, 600 engravings. 





the purpose of giving it a wider circulation. 


JouRNAL and one of ‘* Webster's National Pic- | 


With these Premiums we are giving the | 


Journat for almost nothing. We do this for | 


‘SCHOOL TEACHERS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


New York School Journal 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 


it will Cost you $2.50 a Year. 


This is a little less than five cents per copy. 
Every live teacher should have acopy. Sample 


copies sent free. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 


25 Cents (for Outfit for the liveliest 





and spiciest School Journal published. You 
will not regret it. Full instructions sent with 


each Outfit. 


LADY TEACHERS 


Will hear of something to their advantage by 


addressing the 


New York School Journal, 
No. 17 Warren 5t., 


NEW YORK. 
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Gothic Furnace, 


For Warm'g Houses, Schools 
Ohurches, &o, 
The Best Warming Appara- 
tus in Use. 
EL, OPP Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 
224 & 226 West Twenty-Turm Sr., N. Y. 





BOYNTON’S 


Gas-Tight Furnaces, 


For Hard or Soft Coal or Wood. Especially 
Adapted for Heat ng 


Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c 


More Powerful, Durable, Econ’ mica! and Freer from 
Gas than any other Furnaces in the market. 


“OUR FAVORITE” Elevated-Oven 
Range. with Hot Clos t, and 
“Cabinet Portable Range,” with Hot Closet, 


the Best Ranges for family use. 


Cooking & Heating Stoves, 
HOTEL RANGES, &c, IN GRE\T VARIETY. 
Send for Circulars. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water Street, New York. 


BLIS: & WALLS, 
82 Lake Street, Chicago, Il’. 


CET THE BEST! 


TIN-LINED LEAD PIPE never corrodes by the 
action of water. It is cheaper than 
Lead Pipe, as it will last four times 
longer. and is worth nearly double 
as old material. It is ;}ecommended 
by nearly every architect in New 
York as ‘‘superior to all other water 
pipes.” Descript've pamphiets sent 
by mail free. Price 163¢ cents a 
pound for all sizes. not de- 
ceived by tin-washed or tin-coated 
imitations. COLWELL LEAD CO., 2 3 Centre Street, 
New York. Aso manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet 
Lead, Bar Lead, Block Tin Pipe, Bar fin, Pig Tin, Pig 
Lead, Solder, etc. Orders filled at sight. 


LYMYER 


M anuFAG 


Western Agents : 





PURE 
WATER 





ING ° 
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The Great American Coffee Pot. 


THE 


CHAMPION OF THE 











PIAN Os, 








PIANOS. 





SOHMER & CO., 


o. Veo 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXCEL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


149 East Fourteenth street. © Y. 





ing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what 
make toget until you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
which we mail free. The 
“Arion Piano” contains 
four patented improve- 
ments that make it more 
durable than any piano in 
the market. Write for circu- 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. Address 
The Arion Piano-Forte Co. 
5 East 14th «t., N. Y. Ci 








Waters’ New Scale Pianos, 
SQUARE and UPRIGHT ti-touckr inst: 


The touch elastic 


the tome powerfal. pure and evem through the 
entire scale, yet mellow and sweet. 


Waters’ Concerto Organs 


cann t be excelled in tome or beauty ; they dery 
com petition. The Concerto Stop is a fine 
Imitation of th Human Voice. 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
RXTMREMELY LOW for cash or part cash, 
and balance in monthiy or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for new; also, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U. S. A liberal discount to 
Teachers, Mivisters, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 


481 Broadway, New York. P.O. Box 3567. 


200 PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


NEw AND SECOND-HAND of First-ciass MaxkeEnrs, will be 
sold at Lower Prices for cash, or on INSTALLMENTS, or 
for rent, in Crry or COUNTRY, DURING THIS MON7H, by 
HORACE WATERS & SON, No. 481 Baoapway, THAN 
EVER BEFORE OFFERED In New York, A SPECIALTY : 
Pianos and ORGANS TO LEf UNTIL the BENT MONEY Pays 
the price ofthe IssTRUMENT. ILLUSTRATED C TALOGUES 
MAILED. A LARGE DISCOUNT TO TEACHERS, MINISTERS, 
Cuurcues, SCHOOLS, LODGES, ETO. 








ATERS’ CEL! BR: TED CONCERTO ORGANS can- 
not be excelled in tone o~ beauty ; we defy com 
petition ; prices low fo cash or installments, or for rent 
until paid for ; catalogue mailed ; agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 





PIANOS ! 


Cabinet Organs 


PIANOS ! 


PIANOS ! 


and Mielodeons! 


M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 
A large stock, including Pianos of the best makes, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. 


8 UNION SQUARE. 
Money paid for rent ap- 


plied to purchase. Repairing done well and promptly. Cull and examine before deciding elsewhore. 


MERRELL. latc Cummings, No. 8 Union Square. 
————- : ~~ 








FONT PEN 


With Capillary Feeder. 

Patented, Feb. 10th, 1874. 
Handle contains the 
ink. Ordinary gold or 
steel pens used. Ink 
entirely under the 
writer’s control ; 
writes 20 hours 
and easily 
filled. 


Just the 

thing for con- 

tinuous writers of 

every class, and h-s 

no equal as a pocke- 

pen, always ready for use. 

Trepaid to any address on re 

ceipt of price, $3. Diseou t to 

dealers. H. B. Larovrerre & Co., 
7 Murray St., New York. 





OOKS.—D. Van Nosirand, 23 Murray and 27 

Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im- 

rter of Scientific Books. Send ten centa for Cata- 

ogue of werks in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship- 

building, Meteorology, Saar Geology. - 

ing. Electricity, Engineering, matics, Coal, 
lron, Hydraulic:, e:c., ete. 


JUST OUT—NEW EDITION OF 
Goldea Treasury of Piano Lyrics, 


Vol. 1. Ps 
Nos. 1 to 30, beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt letters, 
price $4. 


CONCORDIA, 


A collection of celebrated Gems for Organ or Piano, 
bound in cloth, price $3 
“Only the most experienced hand could make such e» 
quisite selections "—Literu: y Bulietin & Irade Circus 
“ Selected with refined « nating judgment, 
anda yaaa contribution to all lovers of good music. 
-—C jon. 
ucationa) Piano and Vocal Music a specialty. 
Catalogues with contcuts sent free on application to 


, LEWIS MEYER, 
1413 Chestnut street. Philadelohia. 


PHONOGRAPHIC 


STUDENTS CAN RECEIVE AID LN STUDY 
by addressing (with stamp) 
MRS. E. B. BUBNS, 


TEACHER OF PHONOGRAPHY IN THE NEW YORK 
MERCANTILE LIBRARY AND COOPER UNION. 


Office ef the Journal of Phonography, 33 Park Row, N.Y 











MISFIT CARPETS. 


GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


ziua Sizes, Ricu Patrrerns anp Five Qvatitrss. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 


VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 


112 FULTON STREET, 


Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 





